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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 





BIOGRAPHY. — 


BENJAMIN WEST. 
(cONCLUDRD FROM Pace 81.) 

Arthis time Mengs was in the zenith ofhis popularity, 
and West was introduced to him at the cardinal’s villa. 
Me appeared to be as much struck as every other person, 
with the extraordinary circumstance of an American 
coming to study the fine arts ; and begged that Mr. West 
would show him a specimen of his proficiency in drawing. 
In retutning home, our artist mentioned to Mr. Robin- 
son that as he had never learnt to draw, he could not 
produce any sketch Yike those made by the other stu- 
dents ; but that he could paint a little, and if Mr. Robin- 
son would take the trouble to sit, he would execute his 
portrait to show Mengs. The proposal was readily acce- 
ded to, and it was’also agreed, that except to two of their 
most intimate acGuaintances, the undertaking should be 
kept a profound#ecret. When the picture was finished, 
it was so advamtageous to the artist, that it tended to con- 
firm the opinion which was entertained of his powers, 
founded only on the strefigth of the curiosity which had 
brought him from America. But, before showing it to 
Mengs, it was resolved that the taste and judgment of 


the public, with respect to its merits, should be ascer- . 


tained, 

Mr. Crespigne, one of the two friends in the secret, 
lived as a Roman gentleman, and twice a year gave a 
gran assembly at his‘house, to which all the nobility and 
strangers in Rome, the most eminent for rank, birth, and 
talents, were invited. It was agreed that the portrait 


should be exhibited at one of his parties, which happen-~ 


ai to take place soon after it was finished. A suitable 
frame being provided, the painting was hung up in one 
of the rooms. The first guests who arrived, were ama- 
teurs and artists; and as it was known among them that 
Robinson was sitting to Mengs fer his portrait, it was at 
once thought to be that picture, and they agreed that 
they had never seen any painting of the artist so well 
coloured, As the'guests assembled, the portrait became 
more and more the subject of attention, and Mr. West 
sat behind on a sofa equally agitated and delighted by 


their strictures, which Mr. Robinson reported to him ~ 


from time to ume. ‘In the course of the evening Mr. 
Dance, an Fuglisliman of great shrewdness, was observed 
looking with an eye of more than common scrutiny at 
the portrait, by Mr. Jenkins, another of the guests, who, 
congratulated “Robinson in getting so good a portrait 
from Mengs, turned to Dance, said, “ That he must 
now acknowledge that Meng’s cowld colour as well as he 
could draw.” Dance confessed that he tiought the pic- 
ture much better coloured than those usually painted by 
Mengs, but added that he Wid not think the drawing 
either so firm or so good as the usual style of that artist. 
This remark occasioned some debate, in which Jenkins, 
attributing the strictures of Dance to some prejudice 
which he had early conceived against Mengs, drew the 
company around to take a part in the discussion. Mr. 
Crespigne seizing the proper moment in their conversa- 
tion to produce the effect iutended, said to Jenkins that 
he was mistaken, and that Dance was in the right, for, in 
truth, the picture was not painted by Mengs. “By 
whom then,” vociferated every one, “for there is no 
other painter now in Rome capable of executing any 
thing so good?” “By that young gentleman there,” 
said Mr. Crespigne, turning to West. At once all eyes 
were bent towards him, and the Italians, in their way, ran 
and embraced him. Thus did the best. judges at once, 
by this picture, acknowledge him as only second in tire 
exeouti-e department of the art to the first painter then 
in Rome. Mcngy himself, oa seeing the picture, express- 


ed his opinion in terms that did great honour to his libe- 
rality, and gave the artist an advice which he never for- 
got, nor remembered without gratitude. He- told him 
that the portrait showed that he had no occasion to learn 
to paint at Rome. “You have already, sir,” said he “the 
mechanical part of your art; what | would, therefore, re- 
commend to you, is to see and examine every thing de- 
serving of your attention here, and afier m_king a few 
drawings of about half a dozen of the best statues, go to 
Fiarence, and observe what ‘has been done for art in the 
collections there. Then proceed io Bologna, and study 
the works of the Caracci; afterwards visit Parma, and 
examine, attentively, the pictures of Corregio ; and then 
go to Venice and view the productions of ‘Tintoretti, 
Titian, and Paul Veronese. When you have made this 
tour, come back to Rome, and paint an historical compo- 
sition to be exhibited to the Roman public; and the 
opinion which will then be formed of your talents should 
determine the line of our profession which you ought to 
follow.” This judicious advice, so different from those 
absurd academical dogmas which would confine genius 
to the looking only to the works of art, for that perfec- 
tion which they but dimly reflect from nature, West 


‘found accord so well with his own reflections and princi- 


ples, that he resolved to follow it with care and attention. 
But the thought of being in Rome, and the constant ex- 
citement arising from extraordinary. and interesting ob- 


jects, so affected his mind, accustomed to the sober and 


uniform habits of the quakers, that sleep deserted his nil- 
low, and he became ill and constantly feverish. - ‘the 
public took an interest in his situation. A consultation 
of the best physicians in Rome was held on his case, the 
result of which was a formal communication to Mr. Rob- 
inson, that his friend must immediately quit the capital, 
and seek relief from the irritated state of his sensibility 
in quiet and retirement. Accordingly, un the 20th of 
August he returned to Leghorn. 

In the mean time, the good fortune of West was work- 
ing to happy effects n another part of the world. The 
story of Mr. Robinson’s portrait had made so great a 
ise among the travellers in Daly, that Messrs. Jackson 
@ Rutherford, in sending back the ship to Philadelphia, 
h the artist had come passenger, mentioned it in 
their letters to Mr. Ailen. It is seldom that commercial 
affairs are mingled with those of art, and it was only 
from the Italian shore that a mercantile house could in- 
troduce such a topic into their correspondence. It hap- 
pened that on the very day this letter reached Mr. Alien, 
Mr. Hamilton, then governour of Pennsylvania, and the 
principal members of the government, ’along with the 
most considerable citizens of Philadelphia, were dining 
with him. After dinner, Mr. Allen read the letter to the 
company, and mentioned the amount of the sum of mon- 
ey which West had paid into his hands at the peried of 
his departure from America, adding that it must be pret- 
ty far reduced. But, said he with warmth, “I regard 
this young man as an honour to the country, and as he is 
the first that America has sent to cultivate the fine arts, 
he shail not be frustrated in his studies, for I have resolv- 
ed to write to my correspondents at Leghorn, to give 
him, from myseli, whatever money he may require.” Mr. 
Hamilton feit the force of this generous deciaration, and 
said, with equal animation, “I think exactly as you do 
sir, but you shall not have all the honour of it to yourself, 
and, therefore, 1 beg that you will consider me as join- 
ing you in the responsibility of the eredit:” The conse- 
quence of this was, that upon West going, previously to 
leaving Florence, to take a small sum of aboutten pounds 
from the bankers to whom he had been recommended by 
Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, a lettér was broug iit in, 
while he was waiting for bis money, and the gentleman 






who opened it, said to him, “that the contents of the 
letter would probably afford him unexpected pleasure, as 
it instructed them to give him, unlimited credit.” A 
more splendid instance of liberality is not to be found 
even in the records of Florence. ‘The munificence of the 
Medici was excelled by that of the magistracy of Phila- 
delphia. 

In the mean time, West was carefully furnishing his 
mind by an attentive study of the costume of antiquity, 
and the beauties of the great works of modern genius 
In doing this, he regarded Rome only asan university, in 
which he should graduate; and, as a thesis preparatory 
to taking his degree among the students, he painted a 
picture of Cimon and Iphigenia, and, subsequently, an- 
other of Angelica and Madoro. The applause which 
they received justified the opinion which Mengs had so 
early expressed of his talent, and certainly answered ev- 
ery object for which they were composed. He was hon- 
oured, in consequence, with the marks of academical ap- 
probation, usually bestowed on fortunate artists. He 
then proposed to return to America, with a view to cul- 
tivate in his native country that profession in which Ire 
had already acquired so much celebrity. At this junc- 
ture, he received a letter from his father, advising him, as 
peace had been concluded between France and England, 
to go home for a short time before coming to America ; 
for the mother country was at that period still regarded 
as thehome of her American offspring. The advice of 
his father was in unison with his own wishes, and he 
mentioned his intention te Mr. Wilcox. Ti.at gentleman, 
conceiving that he spoke of America as his home, ex- 
pressed himself with grief and surprise at a determina. 
tion so different from what he had expected; but, upon 
being informed of the ambiguity in the phrase, he ex- 
claimed that he could hardly have resolved on quitting 
Italy more opportunely, for Dr. Patoune, a Scotish gen- 
tleman, of considerable learning, and some taste in paint- 
ing, was then returning homeward, and waiting at that 
time in Rome, until he should be able to meet with a 


comp It was therefore agreed that West should 
be oF to him; and it was soon after arranged 
that the Woctor should proceed to Florence, while the 
artist went to take leave of his friends at Leghorn, to 
express to them his ~ratitude for the advantages he had 
derived from their constant and extraordinary kindness, 
which he estimated so highly, that jj could not think of 
leaving Italy withou®performing thipleasing and hon- 
ourable pilgrimage. It was also agi between himand 
his companion, that the doctor should"stop a short time 
at Parma, until West stould have completed a copy of 
the St. Jerome of Corregio, which he had begun during 
his visit to that city with Mr. Matthews. 


AGRICULTURE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HUSBANDRY. 


Every farmer should bend his thoughts towards the 
improvement of his low meadows, and not suffer them t: 
languish for want of a little care as beneath his attention, 
wiilst no expense is spared in the management of til- 
lage of his arable land, though,incapabie of producing so 
ample a profit. 

The natural situation of these grounds, and their ten- 
dency to humidity, point out the first method to be pur- 
sued for their improvement, which is draining, For this 
purpose a princip’' ditch is to be made on the lowest 
ground, and a numver of smaller ones «re to intersect the 
meadow, pointing to the principal drain. But if, as fre 
quently happens, the mcadow shouid lie lower than 
neighbouring river, so that the water cannot be conveyed 
divecthy to bat reservoir ; or if it lies gt some dista. ce 
from tie river, stiil the method of saa. ds saips should 
not bew nitted. These draina may gout tora : ditch thai 
ought to surround every piece of |: ia this descriptt , 
or to a pond, whieh may be sun« in the lowest part of Ux 
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field, to receive the contents of the drains, which should 
always be kept clear, for the water to flow away. 

The meadows being thus drained, will ‘by degrees pro- 
duce grass ofa finer texture, andiabate of their tendenty 
to send forth rushes and flag grass. But to ‘tiprove 
these meadows still farther and to rid them of these in- 
conveniencies, it will be necessary to cover the su: face 
yearly with » good dressing of town mud, roud grit, ashes, 
or soot, thinly. spread ;.and on the lowest parts, gravel 
may be thrown with great advantage. These will be 
found to-destroy the rushes, &c>and contribate to bring 
the meadows into a good state. 

Various are the benefits to a farmer who unites much 
of this low ground with his ploughed land. When prop- 
erly managed, the hay cut from meadows will be found 
equal in quality, and more abundant than that from up- 
lands; and every sort of stock (sheep excepted) will be 
provided with a pasture much more saiubrious and con- 
genial to them. Agricultural Journal. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Monpays, Fes. 24th Venice Preserved, and Woodman’s Hut, 
for the Benefit of Wire. J. Barnes. 








Ir would be difficult for the admirers of pathetic elo- 
quence to point out a tragedy equally powerful with this 
in exciting, with undiverted efforts, and irresistable ef- 
fect, all the varieties of compassionate tenderness, notwith- 
standing the affluence of our language in that class of 
dramas, which paint with the force of eloquence and the 
beauties of poetic embellishment, the stronger passions 
of our nature. We here see events of the most inter- 
esting nature rising naturaily from the conduct of the 
personages engaged, who are themselves such characters 
as are to be found in actual life and authentic history, and 
whose conduct, allowing for the frailties.of our nature, 
scems the unavoidable consequence of their situations. 
Fach incident affords some new subject fur our com- 
passion, and there is scarcely a sentence uttered which 
does not appear to arise warm from the heart, and to be 
cictated by the situation of the speaker, without any of 
that ostentatious diction, which comes only from a mind 
at ease. 

The opening scene of the fourth act, in which Belvi- 
dere vanquishes the irresolution of her husband, is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of dramatic dialogue, with 
which we are acquainted, whether we view it in relation 
to the characters themselves or their situation ; and the 
animated scene of indignant reproach and self-abyectéd- 
ness between Pierre and Jafier, in the senate house, is 
equally remarkable for the display of those creative pow- 
ers in Otway, which consist rather in the delineation of 
cho: ceteristic feeling, than in the invention of incident. 

‘The male characters are executed with a truth and 
vigour, which are excelled only in Shakspeare; but where 
shall we find the impassioned tenderness of connubial 
love, drawn with such delicate and chastened touches, 
and displayed with such pathetic beauty, as in the charm- 
ing portraiture of Belvidere ’ The characters of Pierre 
and Jafier, whether we regard them as necessary instru- 
ments for the conduct of the plot, or as designed to ex- 


cite a powerful dramatic sympathy, are finely imagined- 


and skillfully preserved, and wi - out any affected con- 
trast, are yet sufficiently distinct for variety. They are 
both vicious rather from circumstance than choice, and, 
though in lowe with virtue, have not firmness enough to 
be good. Possessed of accomplishments that gain them 
the esteem of those around them; brave, aspiring and 
susceptible of the tenderest attachments ;—Pierre is be- 
trayed by the ardour of his ambition—Jaffier by the vio- 
lence of love, and both by the ferocious dictates of re- 
venge, into the dens of conspiracy and murder, This is 
no inaccurate de cription of many of those illustrious 
disturbers*of mankind, who, as circumstances have fa- 
youred them, ha¥e either expired upon the scaffold, or 
flourished upon a throne, The character of Priuli has 
toucles that bespeak the same masterly hand. Though 
his resentment for defeated hopes hurries him into meas- 
ures of brutal veggeance, yet how beautifully is the re- 
turning fondness Of paternal love portrayed in that scene, 
which, we think, is as charming as any in the tragedy, 
where Priuli is once more reconciled to his “ heart’s 
comfort.” 

Thus, without any of that brilliancy which dazzles, or 
that grandeur and sublimity which clevate us in many 
a 7 of our most eminent dramatists, the power of Ot- 
‘w 


; 


over Our Softer emotion is irresistable, and miust con: 
tinue so long as those impassioned bursts of feeling, and 
that warm glow of unaffected eloquence, which irresista- 
bly affect the heart, are more acceptable to our feelings, 
than the gorzeotrs and ostentatious embellishments of po- 
etic imager’, which strike only the imagination. | 
Mrs. Barnes’ personation of Belvidere had all the 
‘atractidns, in the power of a representation to 
give a Chiiracter, that can only flourish in its ap- 
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propriate charms, under the contemplation of the 
“mind’s eve.” In the representation of the pathetic 
distresses of such tragedies as this, the best efforts ofthe 
performer are necessarily directed to the eye and \the 
cat, While the pwet, in perusal, immediately addresses 
i.imseif to the feelings and the imagination. [tis m tne 
silence of the closet, therefore, that we shall find the 
strongest empire of the pathetic emotions. The adsciti- 
tious attractions by which the spectator is surrounded, so 
far from heightening the sensations produced in perusal, 
do but rudely bresk in upon those creations of imaginary 
distress, which are conjured up in that abstraction of sol- 
itude, where a feeling heart and a lively fancy will find, 
in the indulgence of such emotions, their dearest enjoy- 
ments. 

However successful the stage may be in heightening 
the colourings of humour or the effects of incident, it 
does but present us with the wrong side of the drapery, 
in representing the deeper sorrows of mankind; and 
the same fute attends all those beauties of language and 
nice touc.es of character, by which the works of our 
great dramatists are distinguished. Mrs. Barnes must, 
therefore, be content, in such characters as Belvidere, to 
fall short of that perfection, to the attainment of which 
the most transcendant histrionic powers are inadequate. 
There were numberless beauties in that lady’s Belvidere, 
which we have not room to notice. The speech 

“Oh! Iwill love thee, e’en in mapwess love thee,” 
we particularly reecilect, was pronounced with an ardent 
tenderness worthy of the character; and her whole per- 
sonation was free from that boisterous declamation, 
which is too often made use of to represent the dejec- 
tion of sorrow and despair. 

Of her recitation of Collins’ Ode on the Passions, any 
thing we can say would but faintly describe its merits, or 
the effect it had upon every description of her auditurs. 
As a specimen of elegant and energetic reading, we 
thouglit it equal to the most finished eahibitions we ever 
saw of professed Rhetoricians; but as a picturesque de- 
lineation of the various passions so encimntingly des- 
cribed by the poet, it was beautiful beyond description. 
We were astonished at the rapidity and correctness, 
with which she assumed the external appearance of the 
most opposite feelings. Though prepared, from what we 
had observed in her tragic personations, to see the char- 
acteristics of anger, fear, despair, and jealousy, most pow- 
e:fully depicted in her expressive countenance, we were 
as much astonished as delighted with the bewitching grace, 
with which she pronounced that exquisite stanza, descrip- 
tive of hope, and the frolic playfulness both of her voice and 
manner in describing Cheerfulness and her attendants.— 

« Satyrs and Sylvan boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green.” 
It was here that she gave us the first indications of those 
comic graces, which afterwards burst upon us with 
cuarms readered still more powerful from contrasting 
thein with the elevated and impassioned style of her tragic 
performances. Such was the effect produced by her 
delightful personation of Amelia in the Woodman’s Hut. 
We there saw the personator of the tender and pathetic 
Belvidere doff the tragic robe, which sen gig 
seemed to have bequeathed her, and descend at, » to 
the broadest delineation of comic humour. ir aerri- 
ment was mingled with astonishment, at seeing the pevr- 
fect ease and nature, which distinguished her assumption 
of the vulgar manners and swaggering gait of the rude 
cottager. The “lullaby” scene with the robbers was as 
delightful from the mirth and interest she excited, as we 
have heretofore seen it made dull and spiritless by acting 
of less merit. The fascinations which Mrs. Barnes threw 
around the scene, were even aided by the subordinate 
characters; for from some unusual and inexplicable 
blunder in the cast, every actor appeared in his proper 
character. The monotoneus ding-dong of Mr. C. Clarke’s 
voice was hushed through half the scene by slumber. 
Miss Henry’s Maria was what she makes every thing in 
which she appears, prettiness itself; and the Schampt of 
Mr. eet we shall take a wore favourable oppor- 
tunity of noticing this performer’s excellencies ;—we can 
now only szy, that in every character partaking of the 
ruffian and the robber, he displays the most masterly 
talents. 

The pleasures of the evening were heightened by the 
vocal performances of Mrs. Barnes. In her singing she 
breathes forth the liquid tones of melody itself, without 
the least apparent exertion or restraint. On the whole, 
we give it as our sincere opinion that this lady displayed, 
this evening, 'a greater variety of professional talents, and 
gave more general delight, than we ever witnessed at 
this or any other theatre; and, whether we consider her 
performances in ison to those of her competitors, 
or in relation tethe extraordinary excitement which they 
produced, we shall not, we trust, be accused of exag- 
geration in addressing her in the language of the poet, 
whose spirit she appears so completely to have imbibed. 

Os more than ail in genius blest, 
Come, take thine empire @’er the willing breast / 
be 


be 


Fripay, Fee 28th, Maids as they are—Matrimony— 
and Ella Rosenburg. 


Of the performances of this evening. we have not the 
opportunity to speakeat lege. In the par: of Miss Do. 
rdlon, Mrs. Barnes again appeared in a new, and no tess 
bri‘tiaot light ‘han in her preceding performances. She 
seemed so much at bome in this character, and appear- 
ed so pertecily the misiress of all the comic graces, and 
vivacious elegance ef gemeel comedy, that we found it 
imp ssiole to determine, with ouvseives, in which depart. 
mea! of the diama she was most powerful. If she dis- 
plays more genius and feeling in tragedy, we believe that 
in comedy she is more faul less, and certainly more pop- 
ular, fo evher walk, it would be difficult w find an 
equal among those who make but one department of the 
profession their peeuliar study; bua’, uniting as she 
does, the most opposile excctiencies of tragedy and com- 
edy, we thick i is doing her no more than justice to 
assert, that she is aitugether unparalleled ia this part of 
the worid. 


Monnar, Maren 3d—Child of Nature. 


In the interesting character of Amanthis, Miss Jonxson 
made her first appearance before a Boston audienée, She 
has, weunderstand, appeared twice at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, where she was highly extolled, and is now here 
under the protection of her parents. The extraordinary 
merit of this accomplished young lady would, of itself, be 
a sufficient claim upon the attention of Bostonians, even 
independent of the interesting circumstance of her being 
the daughter of the admired Mrs. Jounsonx, who twenty 
years ago was the lifeand ornament of our stage, and which, 
at that time, possessed a character very different from its 
present reputation for confirmed dotage. 

The personal qualitications of Miss Joavsow for the pro. 
fession which she promises to adorn are, in every respect, 
extraordinary. To acounten:nce beaming with sweetness 
and sensibility, nature has added a voice clear, powerful, 
and melodious, though not yet, under that perfect com. 
mand which will be the necessary result of further disci- 
pline ; we allude in this to the strength of her tones, but by 
no meens to their’charming ftex:bility, which seems to 
echo every gradation and shade of feeling; nor must we 
omit to mention her vocal and musical talents. Her form 
has not vet attained to the matyre elegance that distin- 
gushes the contour of womanhood, though her fine gure 
already possesses much dignity and grace, and her gestures 
are remarkably easy, elegant, and appropriate. The extra- 
ordinary animation and judpment with which she displayed 
the artless simplicitv, the amiable frankness, and ardent 
feeling of the unsophisticated Amenthis would have done 
honour to the most accomplished veteran actress; but, as 
the performance of a novice, it merits the most unqual.fied 
admiration. ‘ 

Her manner of expressing the tenderness of impassiuned 
feeling is extremely winning: she throws the darts of wit 
and repartee with the skill of an experienced archer ; and 
tempers the amiable gaiety of youthfid vivacity, with man- 
ners as polished as they are modest. Such indeed is the 
pecoonts of her excellence that we could wish to see her in 

igher walks than can be found in the fashionable trash of 
the day. Her ith, beauty, and elegance of manners 
would, altogether, enable her to give to such parts as Lady 
Teuzle, &c. more attractions than many who have hitherto 
been obtruded u us in such characters. 

The thin audiences which have attended her performan- 
ces must be attributed to the same cause that has so Jong 
kept the house empty, notwithstanding the successive ap- 
pearance of pertormers of the most und.sputed exceilence. 
Her Rosalind, one of the most charming personations we 
ever saw, was played to as begrurly account of anpty boars 
as ever convincec of the necessity of giving to 
genius a becomin rt. We hope that her last ap- 
pearance, on Monday evening, will be honoured by an audi- 
ence more worthy of her talents, and more creditable to 
the discriminajjon of the town. 

While upon the sudjeci of this young lady, we beg 
leave to ask ® question tha: here obtrudes itse-f upon 
our notice. ‘Twenty years ago, when one half of the ine 
habitants of Bostor deiesird the very idea of a Play 
Howe, and those who trequemted it, did it almos, by 
stealth, the admired Hoogkinson found sufficietit: en 
co: ragement io employ a company of which tke beauti 
fui and saccomplishea Mrs. Jousses formed but one of 
ics Numerous stiractions. Now, bow is it, that at the 
present time, when ali ranks and azes of the community 
fi ck to che theatre, in despi e of duiness and ri’y.td;, 
that the Rr" can afford to give but a four night’s 
welcome to the interesting daughter of that admured 
actress ? We by no means pretend to start (his question 
as an original one; onthe covtrary, it is bu: the echo of 
one that is imdignantly and universally asked among 
those who were once the pa'rons of the theatre, and 
who have at lengih come to the commendable résolution 
of giving to the schemes of grinding penuriousness no 
other encouragement than that of bare walls. fs it im- 
possible for these gentremen to learn that liberality in 
the conduct of a thestre once lavishly encouraged like 
ours, is the most judicious economy ? 
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The lovers of the drema will sho:tly see our stage 
{with sentiments very diffrent from surprise) to thar 
lowest notch vf degradition, to which it has been so 
j ng tending. The theatre, 
where Lean has rav’d, and Hamust died, 
is shorUly te be coeverted into a sable, and a recepta- 
cle tor ho. se Gung. ’ 


But who the éoming changes can presage, 
And mark the future periods of our stage ? 





———————— 


MISCELLANY. 





YOR THE HOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Jfessrs. Epirors, 
A communication written under many disadvantages, 
and plain and homely, like the writer, may perhaps meet 
with an unfriendly, or at least a doubtful reception. 


Tam very unfortunate, I have never received more 
than » scanty education, which may perhaps induce those 
of a kind and compassionate disposition, to let pass with- 
out censure many trifling inaccuracies in composition. 

Ever since my childhood, I have been accustomed to 
eat the bread of labour; it has often been moistened by 
my tears. If Lhave ever been chargeable with vanity, the 
charge at present would be unfounded ; if I have ever been 
proud, my pride has been completely humbled. I have 
borne the utmost extremes of contempt and humiliation, 
IT have lost the respectable rank in society which once lL 
held, Ihave been neglected and deserted by my dearest 
friends, disappointed love has wrung my heart with bitter 
agony, and yet I cannot accuse myself, nor can any one 
with justice accuse me of my having incurred these mis- 
fortunes by any misconduct of my own. No! I thank 
my God, who is the only friend I have now left, I have 
been spared the pain of a guilty conscience! 

Tam an unhappy sufferer from an unfortunate name ; 
a nande from which all my troubles have sprung; which 
has been to me an inexhaustible source of obloquy, mor- 
tification and regret: a name given me at my birth, a 
curse that has followed me through life with such deter- 
mind malignity, that I should willingly lose the sense of 
hearing, rather than hear its unwelcome sound, and sub- 
mit cheerfully to the total deprivation of sight, rather 
than to behold the disgusting movement necessarily as- 
sumed by the lips that utter it. 

Those who have travelled through the inhospitable wil- 
derness, tell us of savages. I have found them in civ- 
ilized society ; { have found in a christian land, chose, 
who, rather than forego the pleasure of indulging in a 
species of unmeaning, senseless, blackguard drollery, 
were not unwilling that the feelings of a poor girl should 
be sacrificed, and all her dearest hopes destroyed. I date 
my troubles 4 rincipally from the time, when from plain 
Mary, I became stil) plainer Moll. This unfortunate, 
though seemi: gly trival circumstance, was productive 
of the most mischievous consequences. In process 
of time “ Moll Plunket’? became a bye-word, insomuch, 
that being onc: in company with a party of my own sex, 
some of whom knew me only by name, a young lady who 
was present, a volatile shallow-pated thing, rattling away 
in conversation, coupled the well-known names of Moll 
Plunket and the d——1! 

Happy should 1 have been, had the earth at that mo- 
-ment opened and engulfed me! This ridiculous asso- 
ciation of names, producing one perhaps of ideas equally 
ridiculous, rained a general titter amongst the party, and 
even whilst my intimate friends affected a frown on that 
part of the countenance most obvious to my view, an un- 
affected smile played over the other. 

About that time I attracted the regards of an amiable 
and deserving young man, and it was not on account of 
any fault of mine, that I did not retain them; but the 
malignant sneer that dwelt on many a lip, the smothered 
laugh that he of ten observed when in my company, and 
above all, the delicate appellation of “Moll Plunket’s 
spark,” which clownish brutality, he heard, had given 
him, overpowerel the firmness of his mind, if it did not 
dampen the ardour of his affections, 
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Disappointed, sick at heart, weary of a place where I 
could not hold up my head oily by the assistance of my 
friends, I left my home, and have fur some time resided 
in town, where, although my situation is not indeed very 
enviable, vet as the inhabitants attend to their own con- 
cerns, and seldom meddle with those of their neighbours, 
and as there are many names as ridiculous as my own, I 
am in.a great measure, secure from insult. 

Yours sincerely, 
MARY PLUNKET. 
—+e— 


HIFROPHILUS AND EUETHES. 
AN EGYPTIAN 6TORY. 


Hirroruitvs, an ficient king of Egypt, in whose reign 
hierogliphical learning arrived at the utmost perfection, 
through whioh the youth of the kingdom were instructed 
in the mysteries of their religion, and the social duties 
of morality, had a son named Euethes. This prince was 
naturally of the most humane and benevolent disposition, 
but being endued, at the same time, with such violent 
passions, as paces accompany great minds, he was 
often in his fancy, ere reason had assumed her empire, 
precipitated by them into an habitual fondness for those 
things, that would have proved destructive to his happi- 
ness, and a like disrelish for others that were most con- 
ducive to it. . 

This unhappy disposition in the son gave great un- 
easiness to his tender father, who was not only adored 
by his suujects for an impartial distribution of justice, 
and courted by neighbouring potentates for his profound 
skill in politics as a monarch, but admired by all the 
world for his pure knowledge of religion and morality, 
and the exemplary lessons he afforded of bothin his own 
spotless life as a man. 

The good old king, therefore, sought by all means to 
reclaim the impetuosity of his son, before the casual turn 
of habit sould have rooted the weed of vice too deeply, 
into so rich a soil, ever after to be eradicated by wisdom. 
It was his daily employment tu give the child the most 
pleasing ideas of virtue, under the entertaining forms of 
probable tiction ; for unad’rded precepts have been found 
to avail little, not only with children but men too, those 
children of larger growth ; when the pious fraud of well 
told fable has imperceptibly deceived them into virtue. 

Euethes, though he would fre yuently listen, and im- 
prove too, by the doctrines of his father, did as often, 
through his easy nature, lapse into follies ; tien what he 
once fixed his inclinations upon, the violence of his pas- 
sion urged him en to pursue with the most unremitted 
resolution, and hxbit still confirmed the desire. 

Such was the conduct of the young Egyptian till he 
Was sixteen years old; at which time, according to the 
custom of the country, the young men were initiated at 
the temple of Memphis into the holy mysteries. 

When the day came that was appoimted for that annu- 
al ceremony, Hierophilus, who was grand mystogogue as 
well as king, had contrived a particular appartment in 
the subterraneous passages in the temple, in which af- 
ter he had shewn his son the usual institutions, and 
taught him the sacred stories, he proposed to instruct 
him in the more interesting history of the human heart. 

Accordingly Euethes at the time appointed, was led 
into this apartment, attended only by his father, who had 
been all the day near him, to explain the different forms 
that presented themselves before him. 

As soon us they were seated and the glimmering ofa 
lamp broke through the darkness, that before surrounded 
them, and had threwn a partial light upon a large pas- 
sage, through which the performers of the show were to 
pass, there appeared a youth surrounded by a crowd of 
different figures, who all seemed assiduous to take him 
under their protection. 

This motley group was led up in two separate parties, 
by two leaders of female forms, who locked upon each 
other with an air of inveterate rivalship. The one hada 
loose smiling aspect, fantastically dressed and adorned 
all over with wreaths of flowers. Her train was com- 
posed of boys, with bows in their hands, and wings on 
their shoulders, and a confused crowd of men and wo- 
men of various complexions, some crowned with ivy and 
vine leaves, and others dancing round them wiih all the 
rapturous signs of the most intoxicating joy. 

The other female chief had the most serious deport- 
ment, with all the marks of loyalty in her countenance; 
she was clotiedin a plain but elegant robe, which flowed 
ey behind her. The attendants imitated her be- 

aviour, and watched her eye with the most dutifiil ob- 
servance. Some had crowns of gold upon their heacs ; 
some helmets with lances in their hands; some bore the 
instruments of art and science; some carried the sacred 
tables of the laws; and others seemed engaged in con- 
jugal love, friendship, and other tender duties of a more 
retired and private life. 

TO BE CONTISTED. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


From France we }earn that Gen. Savary had been con 
demned to death. ‘The distresses of the poor had accu- 
mulated ; and that provisions were scarce 

From England accounts are received that the Severn 
frigate had returned from the Meditérranean with 
$ 235,000, a part of the money given up by the Dey of 
Algiers. The British navy, now in commission, consists 
of 12 ships of the line, 7 fifty’s, 48 frigates, 59 sloops, and 
some store ships. 





Treaty With Algiers.—The U: States frigate Java, Com 
Perry, has arrived at Newport, from/the Mediterranean, 
36 days passage. Itis stated, that she has brought a Trea 
ty with Algiers, dictated by Com. Chauncey, and ratified 
by the Dey. 


-_—- 


We understand the Governor and Council, having eon- 
sidered the petition of Henry Phillips for his pirdon, and 
other petitions and documents presented in his behalf, 
have resolved that further interposition is inexpedient.— 
His execution will, w@ learn, take place on Thursday 
next, between the hours of 12 and 8 o'clock. 
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Messrs. Editors, 

We have just observed in the theatrical advertisements 
of the day, the following notice of the managers :—* It 
having been insinuated ia a recent publication that the 
benefits of auxiliary performers were, in some instances, 
merely nominal, the public are respectfully assured, that 
the insinuation is altogether incorrect and unfounded.” 
Miss Johnson’s name is afterwards made use of to assure 
the public that “ the entertainments announced for Mon- 
day evening next are sorety for her benefit.” Concern- 
ing the latter assurance, we may be permitted to observe, 
that if $400 or $450 are, as heretofore, to be deducted 
from the receipts for the expences of the house, the enter- 
tuinments announced for Monday evening are not soLeny 
for Miss Johnson’s benefit; and we challenge the produc- 
tion of vouchers to shew that the actual expences of the 
house are what is usually charged. We hope, notwith- 
standing, that as Miss Johnson will probably receive all 
above 409 or 450 dollars, that her benefit will be attended 
by an audience worthy of her transcendant merit. 

As to the first assertion concerning our having insinuated 
that the benefits of stars were, in some instances, merely 
nominal, we deny its correctness, On the contrary, we 
thought and allowed, that the last night of Mrs. Barnes’ 
peiformance was not a xominal benefit, but that this lady 
received a tenth of the receipts,—that is to say,—froim 
probably nine hundred dollars which were in the house, 
that charming actress received for her unparalleled exer. 
tions, the modicum of eighty or ninety dollars—may be 
one hundred, to make a round sum. Ifa supposition which 
implies such unjustifiable deception be unfounded, we 
should feel extremely gratified to have the assurance of 
Mrs. Barnes, that she received on her last night, a re- 
ward equivalent to her unequalled talents, and consonant 
to the expectations of the public. 

We should blush to think that these remarks were 
prompted by any other feelings than those of humanity 
towards a class in society, who are condemned to strug- 
gle through life, bogh against the prejudices of man- 
kind and the oppression of managers. But on this subject 
more hereafter. Lite 





Boston Taeatrr.—On Monday Evening, Bel/e’s Strata- 
gem—Rozina, or the Reapers—and other Entertainments, 
for the benefit of Miss Jonnsoy. 











MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Otis Danforth, of Cambridge, to Miss 
Eunice Belcher—Mr. Edward White to Miss Mary Fox— 
Mr. Lemuel Tomkins, to Miss Jane Sweet. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Royal Ellis to Miss Matilda White. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mr. Jacob Wendell, aged 47.—Mrs. Re- 
becea Welsh, aged 25.—Mrs. Mary Holbrook, aged 53.— 
George Frederick, child of Mr. Ebenezer Somerby, aged 
4 months.—Mrs. Sarah Perkins, aged 45.—Mrs. Lydia 
Bailey, aged 40.—Mrs. Abigail Pratt, aged 46.—Mr, Jo- 
seph Marcey.—Mrs. Mary Learnard, wife of Mr. Elisha 
Learnard, aged 37.—Mr. John Lear, aged 58.—Mrs. Nan. 
cy, wife of Mr. Nathaniel Bryant.—Miss Martha Williams, 
aged 71. 

wit Charlestown, Miss Charlotte Harrison, aged 17, 
daughter of the late James Harrison, Esq.—At Lexington, 
Col. John Chandler, aged 30, past Muster of Hiram Lo'ge. 

At Chatleston, (©. C.) Mr. George Hateh, of this tus 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO A LADY. 
Waar boots it though my love be fair, 
If sterling wit is wanting there ; 
Though cupids lurk in either eye, 
If she’s devoid of modesty, 
Though roses bloom upon her cheek, 
If chastity in vain we seek, 
Though dimples round her mouth do play, 
If haughtiness within bear sway, 
Though grace in all her steps be seen, 
If envy holds a seat within. 
What boots it though she chat with ease, 
Of novels, parties, what you please ; 
If she can fret, and rant, and scold, 
And rail at time for growing old, 
Though servants wait at her command, 
And rivai foplings court her hand, 
What boots it though I chance to win her, 
If she’s unfit to cook a dinner. z. Ws 





,POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE-OF A 'SLANDERER. 


Lo, here, where loathsome toads on poison feed ; 
Where reptiles with corruption dw!) ; 

And where, uncultur’d, thrives each deadly weed : 
Here sleeps the Sianp’aza—child of hell. 


No tears of friendship dew the dreary grave 
That screens from human eye his dust ; 

For here e’en frenzy’dfuries wildly rave, 
And loud pronounce his name accurst. 


But, round his grave, at mid-night’s solemn hour, 
The ghosts of murder’d reputations bleed ; 

And loud ten thousand execrations pour 
Gn him below, who did the damned deed. 


Yes, o’er his grave, the nightly hooting owl 
Oft rends the air with frightful scream, 


’ To warn mankind that here fell demons prow] ; 


That here hell’s turid lightnings gleam. 


Here may the wolf and tiger find a home, 
And panthers for a shelter fly ; 

For here doth human foot but se!dom roam, 
And Mercy passes heedless Ly. 


For him no bard shall swell the song of praise, 
Or tune his harp to minstrelsy ; 

But o’er his grave shall fiends the grey stone raise, 
And this his epitaph shall be : 


Lo, here, where loathsome toads on poison feed, 

Where reptiles with corruvtion dwell, 
And where, uncultur’d, thrives each deadly weed, 

Here sleeps the Siand’rer—child of hell. 

ALBERT. 
——t : at 5 
(sBLECTED.) 
Messrs. Editors, 

By inserting the following extract, or any part of it, 

you will gratify A Parron. 
HAMILTON, 


Extract from “ The Portrait,” a Poem, by J. Pierpont, 


Esq. 1812. 


’ Tex, with such rays as gild the morning, shone, 


In peerless pomp, thy genius, Hamilton! 
Sublime as heaven, and vig’rous as sublime, 
She in her flight outstripp’d the march of time; 
Pluck’d from each age the product of each soil, 
And o'er thy country pour’d the gen’rous spoil. 
By thine own labors, without aid from France, 
We saw the splendid fabric of fina:.ce— 
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Immortal statesman! while the stars shall burn 
Or to the pole the trembling needle turn ; 
Ne’er shall the tide of dark obliviou roll 

Over that “strong divinity of soul 

That conquer’d fate,” and travers’d unconfin’d 
The various fields of matter and of mind. 

Thy heart to charity so warmly strung, 

And all the sweet persuasion of thy tongue. 
Yet, wast thou spotless in thy exit ? nay: 

Nor spotless is the monarch of the day. 

Still but one cloud shail o’er thy fame be cast, 
And that shall shade no action, but thy last.’ 


oo 
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THE POET AND SPIDER 


Artist, who underneath my table 

Thy curious texture hast display’d ; 
Who, if we may believe the fable, 

Was once a blooming beauteous maid : 


Insidious, restless, watchful spider, 

Fear no officious damsel’s broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabric wider, 

And spread thy banners round my room. 


Swept from the rich man’s costly stanchion, 
Thou’rt welcome to my dirty roof ; 

Here, thou mayst find a peaceful mansion ; 
Here, undisturb’d, attend thy woof. 


Whilst I thy wondrous fabric stare at, 
And think on helpless poet’s fate; 

Like thee, coafin’d to lonely garret, 
And wid ely banish’d rooms of state. 


And as, from Sut thy tortur’d body, 
Thou draw’st thy slender strings with pain ; 
So th’ poet lebours, like a noddy, ” 
To spin materials from his brain. tf 


He, for some fiutt’ring, tawdry creature, 
That spreads her chains before his eye ; 
And that’s a conquest little betier 
Than thine o’er captive butterfly. 


Thus far’ *tis plein we both agree, 
Perhaps our deaths may better shew it ; 
*Tis ten to one but penury 
Ends both the Spider and the Poet. 


=o 


EPITAPH ON AN OLD FAVOURITE DOG. 


Hens lies a pattern for the human race, 

A dog that did his work and knew his place ; 
A trusty servant to his master dian 5 3 
A safe companion and a friend sincere. 

In spite of bribes and threats severely just, — 
He sought no person, and he broke no trust. 
The midnight thief and stroliing gipsey found, 
That faithful Sancho watch'd the mansion round. 
Strange pigs and foxes, vermin, ev’ry foe, 

All feit how far his honest rage couid go. 

To walk obsequious by his master’s side, 

Was trusty Sancho’s pleasure and his pride. 
No squire, than he more zealous for his knight; 
By day to serve him, and to watca by night; 

By ways so various he was skill’d to please, 
That spleen and vapours soften'd into ease. 
Trath warm’d his breast, and love without disguise; 
His heart was grateful, and his actions wise. 

In him, through life, all social virtue shone ; 
Blush, foolish man, by brutes to be outdone ! 

May no rude hand disturb his peaceful grave, 
Who us’d as nature taught, what nature gave ; 
For nature's gift to us in nature’s way, 

Is all the duty beast or man can pay. 
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HUMAN NATORE. 


‘Tenprn-nanpen stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

Tis the same with common natures ; 
Use ’em kindly they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, - 
And the rogues obey you well. 


BY LADY M. W. MONTAGUE. 
Warts thirst of praise and vain desire of fame, 
In ev’ry age, is ev’ry woman’s aim ; 
With courtship pleas’d, of silly toasters proud, 
Fond of a train, and happy in a crowd ; 
On each poor fool bestowing some kind glance, 
Each conquest owing to some loose advance ; 
While vain coquets affect to be pursu’d, 
And think they’re virtuous, if not grossly lewd ; 
Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide, 
IW part she is to blame that has been tried ; 
He comes too near, that comes to be denied. 

————————— EEE 


MON ITORIAL. 


RELIGION. 

The following elegant extract is from the Speech of Coun- 
sellor Phillips. Our Monitorial department could not 
be better filled. 

“ He sent it among us to heal, not to irritate—to 
associate, not to seclude—to collect together, like 
the baptismal Dove, every creed and every clime 
and colovr in the universe, benath the spotless 
wing of its protection. This union of Church and 
State only converts good christians into bad states- 
men, and political knaves into pretended christ- 
ians. It is, at least, but a foul and adulterous 
connexion, polluting the purity of heaven with the 
abominations of earth, and hanging the profane- 
ness of a political piety around the cross of an in- 
sulted Saviour. Not all the splendid deism of 
Rosseau, not all the infidel ribaldry of Voltaire, not 
all the stubborn impiety of Paine, not all the blood- 
converting blasphemy ot Mahomet, 

Aim’d at the Gospel grace so vile a blow, 
Or prov’d so deadly or so damn’d a foe, 

As he who wash’d the thorny garland’s gore, 
Daring to gild the wreath a Seviour wore ! 


Religion, holy religion, ought not, in the words of 
its founder, to be ‘ied into temptation ;? the hand 
that holds her chalice should be pure—the priest 
of her temple should be spotless as the vestmer:'s 
of their ministry ; rank only degrades, wealth on- 
ly impoverishes, ornaments only disfigure her. Her 
sacred porch becomes the more sublime from its 
simplicity, and should be seated on an eminence 
inaccessible to human p»ssions. 1 would have her 
pure, unpensioned, unstipendary ; I would have 
her, ina word, like the bow in the firmament—her 
summit should be the sky, her boundaries the hor- 
izon; but the only colour that adorned her should 
be caught from the tear of earth as it exliausted and 
glowed, and glittered in the sun-beam of the heav- 
ens !—Such is my idea what religion ought to be.” 
--@WO-READERS ‘AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have recciyed ‘from the friends of Mrs, Mitis, a 
communication concerning her disinissal from ai? em 
ployments:at the theatre. The imputation of such un- 
generous conduct to the managers must come better 
authenticated before we can notice the subject as it de. 
serves. 

“ The Reflector, No. XI.” and several other communi- 
cations in prose and verse, are on file. j 
———————————————E—————_— 
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BY TILESTON & PARME 


-(Britrance Nos.'4 and 11.) 
Price $2,50 per annam—payable half-yearly in advanc- 
Al! kinds of Fancy and Ornamental Printing executed 
neatly and at short notice, as above. 
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